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BOOK REVIEWS 

Constitutional Convention Bulletins. (Illinois, 1920). Compiled 
and published by the Legislative Reference Bureau, Springfield, Illinois, 1920, 
pp. 1224. 

In preparing for the Constitutional Convention now being held in Illinois, 
the General Assembly of that state charged the Legislative Reference Bureau 
with the duty of collecting and publishing data for the use of the members of 
the convention. The fifteen bulletins collected in this volume represent in part 
the work done in performance of the duty imposed by the statute. 

The collected bulletins relate to the procedure of the Convention, the initia- 
tive, referendum and recall, the amending article of the Constitution, state and 
local finance, a short ballot, municipal home rule, eminent domain and excess 
condemnation, the organization of the legislative, judicial and executive depart- 
ments, besides special bulletins on matters pertaining to local government in 
Chicago and Cook County. There is also a bulletin on social and economic 
problems, which deals in part with the housing problems, compulsory health 
and unemployment insurances, old age pensions and soldier bonuses. 

Taken as a whole, the treatment of the subjects is impartial, and while, 
of course, there is a great difference in the value of the bulletins, many of them 
are real contributions to the subject discussed. This is especially true of bulle- 
tin number four, on Taxation, Appropriation and Budget Methods, and State 
and Municipal Debts. The main value, however, of the publication is that it 
collects in convenient and serviceable form considerable information on a number 
of subjects which should be considered by the members of a state constitutional 
convention, whether held in Illinois or elsewhere. We have serious doubts 
whether any member of the Illinois Convention has or will read all of the bulle- 
tins, but the useful members of the Convention are those who are interested 
in one or more definite matters and these we are quite sure have been much helped 
by the work of the Legislative Bureau. 

In connection with the publication of this volume, it is interesting to note 
the difference between the method adopted in Illinois and that adopted in Penn- 
sylvania to prepare for a constitutional convention. In Pennsylvania the 
Legislature of 1919 while not determining the question whether there should 
or should not be a convention to revise the constitution of that State, directed 
the Governor to appoint a Commission of twenty-five persons to study the 
present constitution, "in the light of modern thought and conditions," with a 
view of recommending necessary amendments or a form for a revised constitu- 
tion. The Commission, which contains many of the foremost men of the State, 
has carried on its proceedings with all the formalities of a constitutional con- 
vention. Its secretarial force has collected a large amount of information in 
character very similar to the information collected by the Legislative Reference 
Bureau of Illinois, and the Commission itself has prepared a revised constitution 
elaborately annotated. It recommends that a constitutional convention be 
called and that this revised constitution be referred to the convention. If the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania follows the recommendation of the Commission and 
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calls a convention, the convention will have what no other American constitu- 
tional convention has ever had, not merely carefully collected material bearing 
on State constitutional problems but a complete constitution, prepared for its 
consideration by an officially appointed Commission. A state constitution 
deals with so many subjects, many of them of great difficulty, that it would 
seem necessary, in order to make it reasonably possible for a convention to do 
good work, that there should be prepared beforehand for its use, not merely 
carefully collected information such as is found in this bulletin of the Illinois 
Legislative Reference Bureau, but the text of the amendments or the new con- 
stitution recommended by an official body charged with the duty of their prepar- 
ation and given sufficient time to perform the work with thoroughness. 

William Draper Lewis 

A Memoir of Sir William Anson. Edited by Herbert Hensley Henson, 
Lord Bishop of Hereford, Clarendon Press, Oxford University, 1920, pp. 242. 

John Archibald Campbell (Associate Justice of the U. S. Supreme 
Court., 1853-1861). By Judge Henry G. Connor. Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1920, pp. 310. 

The case system of the study of law adopted today in the leading Law 
Schools of America is well fitted to send into the profession men conversant with 
the leading cases and with the analysis of varied sets of facts. But the tendency 
all too apparent in the modern study of law is to regard it objectively, and to 
disregard the fact that the law has grown and can grow only through its great 
exponents among judges, advocates and teachers, and that knowledge of the 
lives of those men cannot fail to be a source of a better understanding of the 
past and of a greater aspiration for the future. The early growth of the Consti- 
tution is illuminated for both student and lawyer by such a book as Senator 
Beveridge's "Life of Marshall." Another book published within the last year, 
and throwing light on the development of American law over a period of forty 
years of the last century through the history of one of the great advocates of 
the time, is the "Arguments and Speeches of William M. Evarts." 

The Memoir of Sir William Anson, and Judge Connor's Life of John A. 
Campbell, both received from their respective publishers, present in similar 
manner a background in which to place many of the cold facts and principles ab- 
stracted from textbooks and reported cases. The two books, each the life of 
an eminent lawyer, exhibit a difference in construction which is striking. The 
The Life of Justice Campbell is written in the conventional biographical form by 
a single author, who is thoroughly acquainted and sympathetic with his subject; 
the Memoir of Anson though edited and partially written by the Bishop of 
Hereford, is for the most part a collection of sketches of the various periods of 
Sir William Anson's Life, written by friends and associates of his days at Eton, 
Oxford and the House of Commons, including such well-known men as A. V. 
Dicey, Sir T. Erskine Holland and James William Lowther, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

In these two volumes we find all three forms of legal eminence. John 
A. Campbell, appointed to the Supreme Court in 1853 at the age of forty-two 
following a request made by the other justices to the President, was until his 



